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A History of Medicine 


DOUGLAS GUTHRIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Ed. 


“Seventy-two magnificent plates ... The most readable work of its kind 
now available in the English laiguage.’’-—Sunday Times. 

“This book is a fine and gallant venture, worthy of the high tradition of the 
Edinburgh School . . . it should be read not only by doctors and students, 


but by all who concern themselves with the future of their race.”’ 
—Birmingham Post. 


‘A comprehensive account of the theory and practice of healing throughout 
the ages, delightful to read and full of interest.’’—Punch. 30s. net. 


In Search of Truth 


ABEL J. JONES 

‘In 200 pages Dr. Abel Jones has 

been able to mention briefly all the 

main philosophical schools and to 

carry his examination well on into 

the sphere of religion and ethics.” 
—The Friend 

NEW DISCUSSION BOOK 35. 6d. net 


How Life is Handed 
On 


CYRIL BIBBY, M.A., M.Sc., F.L.S. 


A clear and simple explanatory de- 
scription of the whole process by 
which life is handed on and main- 
tained in the world, presented in 
the light of modern scientific inquiry 
but not neglecting the importance of 
tradition, social standards and per- 
sonal character. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
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Immaterialism 
A. A. LUCE, M.C., D.D., Litt.D. 


The distinguished authority on 
Berkeley has written this comment- 
ary on the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge primarily for students of 
philosophy.—és. net. 


Young People 
In Industry 


M. W. THOMAS 


“A dramatic account of two cen- 
turies of incessant grim struggle for 
the liberation of children... a 
corner in crime strong enough for 
any taste... presented in a scholarly 
dispassionate, yet interesting man- 
ner.’’—The Times Educ. Supp. 5s. net. 


Principles of Physical Geology 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 
Regius Professor of Geology, Edinburgh University 


“An authoritative and up-to-date exposition . . . the lucidity of the writing 
and the wealth of apposite illustrations make it a pleasure to handle and a 


delight to 


30s. net, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside - Edinburgh 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XVIII JUNE 1946 NUMBER 4 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


rT XHE death of Professor Cavenagh robs the Institute of one of its 
Ji. firmest friends and deprives this journal of its Editor. We are 
glad to publish on another page a tribute to him written by Sir Fred 
Clarke; the staff of the Institute feel the loss in a special way, for in 
these times his judgment could have been active in many directions. 
Such men can never be spared: one can only say that the community 
which, collectively, they form continues its common labours. 

The labours of the Institute itself were aptly recalled by Mr. Salter 
Davies at the Silver Jubilee meeting on April 5th. He recollected that in 
its first year the Institute took part in the work of a Commission on the 
educational functions of Settlements, that it has held an annual confer- 
ence of general importance without a break throughout its twenty-five 
years, and has an enviable record of pioneer labours in connection with 
libraries, films, museums, publications and the travelling exhibitions of 
the Art for the People scheme. Mr. Salter Davies looked back only to 
look forward: the Institute must play a worthy and still pioneering part 
in the developments of this immensely important post-war period. 

The new honorary officers will encourage this to the utmost. On the 
resignation of Lord Sankey, through ill-health, from the presidency, 
which office he has filled since 1927, his place is taken by General Sir 
Ronald Adam, so humane and far-seeing an Adjutant-General during 
the war years, with Mr. Salter Davies, Mr. P. R. Morris and Sir Hector 
Hetherington and Colonel Oliver Stanley as vice-presidents. Mr. 
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W. E. Williams has finally left the secretaryship in order to direct the 
civilian Bureau of Current Affairs, but remains closely associated with 
the Institute. 

The draft constitution now published for a National Foundation of 
Adult Education carries a major project one stage further. A note on 
the Foundation appears elsewhere in this journal. Mr. David 
Hardman, Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Minister, has recently 
challenged the ‘vested interests which have grown up in adult educa- 
tion’: the Foundation presents to all the bodies concerned an oppor- 
tunity to work together with vigour and spirit. There is a chance now, 
and a good one, for education in its various forms to become accepted 
as a normal part of adult life, but this requires closer co-operation, 
research and experiment. 

There must also be channels for international progress on these 
lines. The Preparatory Commission of UNESCO holds its next 
plenary session in July; meanwhile its committee on education is at 
present organizing discussions on various aspects of educational, 
scientific and cultural activity. Much of this relates to world illiteracy, 
the re-education of enemy youth, text-book problems, and so forth, 
and at this stage UNESCO would rather receive suggestions than 
make them; but two developments are of special interest. First, there is 
a plan to set up in Paris next summer an International Education 
Workshop; second, the Minister of Education has just presided at a 
conference of educational associations organized for UNESCO by the 
British Council. Its purpose was ‘to discuss the formation of a national 
co-operating body representing the sphere of education’; and a start 
has been made. 

A world shattered by war is gradually being mended. We hear, for 
example, that the International Conference of Art Historians is to be 
revived and hope to have news of its plans. Professor Bodkin’s recent 
warning, however, is a timely one: the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation that was set up before the war received little help from the 
British Government and never became a part of our mental furniture. 
With a Government of another complexion, gravely conscious of the 
peril in which the whole world stands, we may hope for a wiser policy 
now. The essential thing to remember is that international bodies, 
whether or not they enjoy the support of participating governments, 
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cannot function without the constant assistance of national and of 
specialist bodies, with their more limited fields of work. Adult education 
in this country can benefit from, and contribute to, the work of 
UNESCO only if it is more integrated and more vigorous than it has 
ever been before. 

In this regard there is no call for despondency at the moment. No 
information is yet available on the plans for Further Education sub- 
mitted to the Ministry by the local authorities, and among. publica- 
tions the Kent Advisory Report remains a lonely if excellent harbinger. 
But discussion is being most actively promoted: the conference and 
exhibition recently organized by the National Federation of Com- 
munity Associations was of considerable value and it is good to hear 
of the many local discussions now taking place. Mr. Hardman, with his 
customary vigour, is playing away matches all over the country in a 
succession of speeches that challenge all comers to show more zeal than 
the Ministry itself. This is an exciting phase: the educational thinking of 
this present year can provide harvests for many years to come. Will not 
every authority and association make a fresh definition of the word 
Education and a new chart of the channels through which its traffic can 
be carried? 

This is not a windy invitation to abandon tradition and that formal 
teaching at university level which is one of the glories of the move- 
ment. It is merely a reminder that in education nothing is useless and 
nothing merely utilitarian; that book learning is only one of many 
modes of education; and that there is in a sense only one study: human 
experience and values. The potter’s art, or the poet’s, may teach these 
as well as more orthodox instructors can. Muddled thinking and loss 
of standards cannot possibly help us, but we cannot begin until our 
perceptions have been stretched and heightened. We need a perspective 
that can include such apparently discrete factors as the Hereford plan 
for the village school, the new Bristol Arts Club, St. Pancras Arts and 
Civic Council, the place of rural science in the modern secondary 
school, the function of the Wedgwood Memorial Residential College, 
the nature of the Old Vic scheme for a Children’s Theatre, the N.C.S.S. 
policy for village halls, and the meaning for adult education of the 
Oxford Drama Commission’s recommendations. These and a dozen 
other items of recent news are directly relevant to our aims. Learning 
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is active, collaborative, and not least important when absorbed through 
the hands: should we not make new charts of our territorial waters? 

Flexibility, synthesis, integration: the key-words soon become 
catchwords. Yet there is a safeguard. This larger view, this comprehen- 
sion, needs to be firmly based: it is nearly always best maintained, 
paradox or no, by specialists with exacting standards. ADULT Epuca- 
TION hopes to play a significant part in progress by providing both 
information and critical comment. Its columns are open to all: it relies 
on both the little-heard tutor and the much-maligned administrator to 
maintain the Grand Debate, but also fully expects the student to make 
a special contribution. News from abroad, articles on the less academic 
forms of education and the examination of specialist problems will be 
maintained. The needs of rural areas will receive special attention and 
the re-definition of liberal and humane studies, in terms of the modern 
world, will be regarded as an urgent priority. Future numbers of the 
journal will also contain a brief account of the quarter’s events and 
publications and a bibliographical guide to the educational publications 
of the war years. The new annotated book lists of the National Council 
of Social Service, by the way, should not be overlooked by our readers. 

Aputt Epucarion is proud of its opportunities at this present time. 
Criticism, suggestions and contributions are most welcome: truth is 
not a maxim engraved on stone but an active and transforming effort. 


NOTE: Photographs of the Community Centre at London, Ontario, described 
in our last number, appear as a frontispiece to the present issue. Readers may wish 
to bind them with the March article. 


Professor Cavenagh 


A TRIBUTE BY SIR FRED CLARKE 


HE untimely passing of Frank Cavenagh affords a poignant 

illustration of the kind of loss that culture and humane enlighten- 
ment suffer as the result of a long and destructive war. The visible 
material destruction is more obvious. But it is reparable, and often 
reparable in a way that assists the discarding of old standards and the 
embodiment of new and better ones. 

Not so with the cultural losses. They are not only less obvious, they 
are also much less easily repaired. Even worse, misled by appearances 
_ and by the continuing onward movement of the main current of life, 
we are apt to take little or no account of the achievements which might 
have been but are not. 

Fate has struck us a shrewd blow in taking away Cavenagh before 
he was able to reap the ripened grain. Like Keats he had that vision. 
When a year or two before the war he was appointed to the Chair of 
Education at King’s College, there were many who, like myself, re- 
joiced at the prospect that now the tradition of that Chair would be 
carried on and we should get from him that significant contribution to 
the history of education that he was so well qualified to make. Such 
studies have now much more than an academic interest. They are of 
urgent practical importance. 

Conscious as we are that we stand at the close of a long epoch of 
Western culture reaching back to the Greek pioneers, and at the be- 
ginning of a new one which leads no one knows whither, we need now 
to have the full story told so as to be able to draw the moral for what 
lies ahead. The more one thinks of that story the more one realizes 
the importance of educational thought and practice in England in the 
nineteenth century. The cultural results and implications of the In- 
dustrial Revolution were beginning to appear. While the English 
empirical mind, dimmed it may be by the complacency induced by 
prosperity, was normally content to meet the new needs by improviza- 
tion and makeshift, there were also those, like Matthew Arnold, whose 
criticism went deeper and whose foresight had a longer reach. They 
were seeking a new synthesis, as we ourselves still are, and hoping to 
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arrive at principles by which to steer the social and cultural reconstruc- 
tion that they felt to be inevitable. This was Cavenagh’s chosen field, 
historical indeed, yet strikingly and significantly prophetic. He had 
collected much material for the task he had in mind. But it was not to 
be. He had hardly settled in, in London, when he and his College were 
thrown out to Bristol; that Bristol which was so soon and so unexpec- 
tedly to be the target of some of the enemy’s bitterest attacks. I visited 
him there once or twice and found him still carrying on with a rem- 
nant of keen and lively students, but giving much of his time to the 
duties of an air-raid warden. 

Not all of his friends felt that he was wise in doing this: the strain 
upon him was only too obvious. But you could not argue with 
Cavenagh on that point. He was so passionately British in his sense of 
the values that had to be saved and so alive to the risks and sacrifices 
that others were facing. So the heavy price of courage and resolve that 
has to be paid by the unusually sensitive man was exacted from him. 

He suffered much. But no suffering could wholly arrest that foun- 
tain of cheerfulness and wit, of humanity and quick sympathy, that 
ran perennially with him. This was the source no doubt of the keen 
interest that he took in adult education and all that it involved. His 
humour had often enough a cutting edge and nowhere was it brought 
more effectively into play than when he was discussing such matters. 
He was indeed as forceful and sparkling in all that concerned humane- 
ness and the spreading of warm light, as he was modest in his scholar- 
ship, and understanding in his personal relationships with friends and 
students alike. There can be no better tribute to his memory than to 
take up his labours where he had to leave them and so to ensure that in 
this case at least a bitter war loss may be repaired, so far as that is 
practicable at all with Cavenagh no longer among us. 
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Five Months of Forces Educational 


Broadcasting 
N. G. LUKER 


This report was not specially written for the journal; it is an internal 
B.B.C. document. Some of my colleagues on the Inter-Services Com- 
mittee of Educational Broadcasting have represented to me, however, 
that the questions discussed in it are relevant to wider issues of broad- 
casting and adult education. I am grateful to the Editor of the journal 
for this opportunity of inviting members of the Institute as it were to 
join our deliberations, and to the B.B.C. for permission to reprint a 
private report. 


N this report I shall not write at length on the success or failure 

of F.E.B. with the Services; there is little as yet to add to what 
has been said in earlier reports. I wish rather to set down those results 
of our experience in running F.E.B. that seem to me relevant to wider 
broadcasting issues. 

First, though, I will summarize the listening-end situation. It is now 
reasonably clear that the education schemes in the three Services, 
although in many respects impressive, fall far short of the original 
proposals. More important to us is the fact that two basic assumptions 
made (on Service advice) in the planning of our programmes turn out 
to be generally wide of the mark: 

1. For the most part men and women are not being released for 
education within their unit for a period each week; instead they are 
taken off general duties for several days together and sent on a 
course at some central school. 

2. There is not nearly as much sorting out of classes by interests as 
was at first envisaged; instead each group tends to be a cross-section 
of the whole with the result that there is no guarantee of any dis- 

. position.at least to be interested in the subject of a broadcast. 

One failure to record is that we did not realize how unlikely it was 
that a single transmission time could adequately serve a very wide 
area. In order to avoid meal times in B.A.O.R. we have to broadcast 
during the N.A.A.F.I. break in this country, and lose a large audience 
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thereby. We are now, somewhat late in the day, considering the com- 
plicated question of serving the Middle East, and with modifications, 
the Far East, by transcriptions. 

These factors, together with very real time-table difficulties and the 
shortage of sets make it unlikely that there will ever be an extremely 
large audience for F.E.B. in the Forces. There are of course compensa- 
ting factors: more and more instructors are being trained in the use of 
radio; the Services are settling down to the routine of the release 
period. Against these must be set the natural tendency to slacken off; 
as The Times pointed out the best work in school is not usually done 
ten minutes before the bell rings. The moral is that we must be vigilant 
in keeping the Services Education authorities up to the mark, for 
instance, about reports. If by next June we have doubled the figures 
quoted in Major Thomas’s report for the first six weeks we shall have 
done well—say 6,000 groups or 60,000 men and women. This would 
represent I suppose about one person out of every fifty in uniform 
and together with the unorganized listening in the Forces would 
surely justify the experiment. 

It is fair to say that our programmes have been popular with those 
groups that have heard them; there have, of course, been the failures 
and the mediocre but there can be no suggestion of our aim being 


right off the target. 


as Apprenticeship 
There is much to be said for staff training ‘on the job’, and F. E.B. has 


provided unusual opportunities for this. New members of the staff, 
chosen more for their knowledge of the Services and of education 
than for their broadcasting experience have very early in their careers 
found themselves responsible for programmes; they have worked side 
by side with more experienced colleagues and they have not been 
limited to any one form of presentation. 

Before the programme started a special one week’s course for F.E.B. 
newcomers was arranged at The Staff Training School, and this, 
followed by the training at the bench described above has given re- 
cruits to F.E.B. a good working knowledge both of office and of 
studio. The Corporation should find the Unit a useful recruiting 


ground for several producing departments. 
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F.E.B. ‘at Your Service’ 

There are solid advantages in an organization based on the function 
of the broadcast rather than on the type of programme. These must 
be familiar to Schools Department or Children’s Hour, but I would 
like to illustrate them from the experience of F.E.B.: they could, it 
seems to me be enjoyed more widely over the Corporation’s activities 
than at present. 

These advantages derive mainly from two stems—the sense of 
exhilaration in working for a definite audience rather than for ‘the 
general listener’, and the sense of freedom in being able to move at will 
from one type of presentation to another. I will enlarge on these in turn. 

Every morning a batch of reports comes to this office addressed 
personally to me: we have very soon grown to know the writers, what 
to expect from them, which ones should be asked to call when they 
were in London, which were shrewd observers and so on. We have 
grown accustomed, too, to having men and women from the Services 
at conferences and even at rehearsals. Increasingly they are taking 
~ part themselves in the transmissions. Producers and broadcasters too 
visit listening groups in units and submit themselves to what is often 
most searching criticism. Many instructors feel that F.E.B. is as much 
their show as it is ours. One week in seven the programmes are wholly 
given over to requests from regular listeners to F.E.B. All this cannot 
fail to give a quality of immediacy and intimacy in what is so often 
an unreal relationship, that of the B.B.C. to the listener. 

In F.E.B. we have been able to think first of what we wanted to do, 
and then of what was the most appropriate way of doing it—by a 
talk, a quiz, a discussion, by using actors or music or the recording 
van, by a play or a feature or an interview. I am sure that this is a 
more fruitful approach than that of starting off with the form of the 
broadcast and then fitting the theme to it. It is doubtful if this ad- 
vantage can be enjoyed by means of liaison between producing de- 
partments. This is a matter of scale; it has long been recognized that a 
small group of producers in a region is far freer from the limits of 
departmentalism than a very much larger group in London can pos- 
sibly be. A unit based on the function rather than the form of the broad- 
cast can create within Head Office one of the very considerable bene- 
fits of regional organization. 
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Producer or Programme Assistant? 

The only precedent on which we had to go in staffing the Unit was 
the experience of Schools Department wherein the functions of studio 
production and preparation of the programme are normally exercised 
by different people. To some extent we have followed this practice 
but increasingly we have found ourselves modifying it. Two members 
of the Unit experienced in studio production have cast, rehearsed and 
produced programmes for other members of the Unit; in doing so 
they have necessarily been training their colleagues who have attended 
the production at all its stages; indeed the success of their work can to 
some extent be gauged by the speed with which they render themselves 
superfluous. I think it will always be necessary to have the advice and 
help of someone who moves easily in the world of actors and that some 
producers will always like to hand over complex studio work to a 
colleague, but normally one producer will see the job right through. 
In the interim period it is obligatory for a producer to consult a more 
experienced colleague, under certain specified conditions (the employ- 
ment of actors, use of more than two voices, use of parny or music), 
but of course he is free to do so at all times. 


Private Enterprise or Public Control? 

The listener often suffers as the result of two op»csing tendencies in 
the method of work within the B.B.C. Either a producer takes so 
proprietary an interest in his programme that all the benefits of working 
together are thrown away or else the programme is so modified at so 
many stages to meet so many whims that all its character is lost. Both 
these, of course, are the perversions of sound ideas, in the one case that 
a producer if he must work creatively must be left free to do so, in the 
other that two minds are almost always better than one. We have 
tried in F.E.B. to get, not a compromise between the two methods, 
but a fusion of them by having very full unit discussion of proposals, 
but at a very early stage, thereafter leaving the producer to work 
without continually having to make modifications to render the pro- 
gramme a little more like what someone else would have made it 
if they were producing it. In other words the team work has been an 
intimate part of the creation of the programme, not a patching of it 
after it should have taken its distinctive shape. 
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We have also found useful, organized criticism of selected pro- 
grammes each week, and the discussion of presentation technique by 
a small sub-committee which changes its membership from time to 
time and has already written two valuable reports. 


The Programmes 

I have written elsewhere of the technical lessons suggested by the 
experience of F.E.B. but one or two points seem to me worth stressing, 
especially as we so rarely have the chance to observe closely the re- 
actions of a particular but not highly specialized audience. We have 
often gone wrong in F.E.B. but never so certainly as when we have 
been too quick or too complex: I am more and more forced to the con- 
clusion that broadcasting as a means of communication (I made the 
limitation because what I am saying does not apply to fantasies like 
I.T.M.A. or exercises in self-expression like some of Norman Corwin’s 
programmes), broadcasting as a means of communication must be 
of the utmost simplicity to be effective at all. I would go so far as to 
say that most of the effort spent on subtleties of presentation or 
elaboration of form is wasted as far as any effect on the listener is 
concerned—worse than wasted because nothing causes so much re- 
sentment as the feeling of being lost, of not knowing what it’s all about. 
I need hardly add that this need for simplicity makes our job not 
easier but far more difficult. 

The second lesson from F.E.B. experience, perhaps of special 
interest to me as an old member of Talks Department, has been the 
vindication of the straight talk as a programme form. Advice at the 
outset both from inside and outside the Corporation was that the 
Services could not take twenty minutes uninterrupted speech, except 
perhaps from one of those rare broadcasting personalities like Hilton 
or Middieton. Experience has shown this not to be the case. Indeed 
when production devices have been introduced just to break up the 
speech they have been disliked as an interruption and resented as a 
condescension. I do not mean of course that other modes of presenta- 
tion have not been used effectively—on the whole F.E.B. employ- 
ment of them is on the increase—but only that a bogy has been laid. 
Provided a speaker has some skill as a broadcaster (members of the 
Unit would disagree as to how much is necessary) and something to 
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say with authority or at any rate with conviction, he can hold an 
audience at the loudspeaker for twenty minutes. Some producers 
would not agree that the second condition is a necessary one and would 
argue that a good broadcaster can speak somebody else’s material. I 
am unwilling to go so far but not wholly satisfied that I am right to 
be so. 


Ts it Education? 

This is a question that we often put and rarely settle. In a programme 
arranged to fit in with the not wholly consistent schemes already de- 
termined by the three Services, at a time when rehabilitation is as 
urgent as education, above all in the hurly-burly of seeing that eigh- 
teen broadcasts get on the air, week in week out, one would hardly 
expect to find a coherent philosophy of education. The traditions of 
liberal education and the obligations of monopoly alike have for- 
bidden us to propagate a doctrine and however desirable it may be 
that this should be so, our task has not been made the easier thereby. 
I know nothing of the difficulties of religious broadcasting but I 
feel sure they are compensated by this one overwhelming simplifica- 
tion. 

Much has been broadcast in F.E.B. that has failed in its educational 
purpose, and much that has had only a dimly recognizable educational 
purpose, but nothing has been broadcast without previous discussion 
of its claims to a place in an educational programme. That these dis- 
cussions have been inconclusive (and at times almost passionately 
controversial) reflects the general uncertainty about the proper nature 
and content of adult education. Whatever the results (and they have 
been very mixed), this subject has received certainly as serious and 
perhaps as fruitful debate in 63 Great Portland Street as, I venture to 
think, in any other building in this country during these last six 
months. 


The Eavesdropper 

F.E.B. score round about 2 in the listening figures, sometimes dropping 
to 1, sometimes rising to 3. It is difficult, I believe, to make definite 
statements about the figures in this low range, but perhaps it is safe 
to say that something of the order of 500,000 people listen daily (a 
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conservative estimate since there are three programmes each day). 
This is of course a flick of the needle compared with a really popular 
programme, but it is a very large number indeed compared with the 
$7,000 total attendance at classes conducted under the Adult Educa- 
tion Regulations in the last year for which we have figures (1938), and 
impressive compared with the 650,000 total attendance at all other 
forms of evening class including technical and art schools in the same 
year, particularly so when one remembers the times of the broadcasts. 

One or two large industrial organizations have seen how F.E.B. 
can be used in educational schemes for their employees, one or two | 
educationalists have seen their relevance to the new county colleges. 
It must be remembered that far from encouraging civilian interest in 
F.E.B. we have almost ostentatiously ignored it as not our concern. 
The possibilities of extension to industrial and part-time education, 
however, merit very careful consideration and, I suggest, at an early 
date. A.B.C.A. has already put on civilian clothes. As a start I would 
like to ask Education Officers to sound half a dozen of the biggest 
industrial concerns in their area. I do not wish though in this report 
to go into greater detail on this point. 


Government by Committee 

We have from the start worked very smoothly with the Inter-Services 
Committee on Educational Broadcasting. I do not mean by this merely 
that it has been docile and given little trouble, but that it has had a 
definite job to do, has had on the whole the necessary powers to do 
it, and has not tried to do what has been outside its competence. Its 
advice has sometimes been faulty and it has not always been able to 
implement its promises, but one would hardly expect otherwise. It has 
laid down the broad outlines of the programme, been content to leave 
the day-to-day working with us, and concerned itself actively with the 
listening end. I have both officially and personally enjoyed my associa- 
tions with it. 


Conclusion 

Although this is a personal report you will notice how frequently I 
have used the first person plural; this accurately reflects the co-opera- 
tive nature of the work we have done, and I would not like to leave the 
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Unit without saying a word about my colleagues. We were warned 
at the outset that dilution of secretarial staffs would be one of our worst 
problems; in the event our secretaries have been one of our strongest 
supports. The established members of the senior staff in addition 
to their own work have been generous in giving the benefit of 
their skill to their colleagues, who in turn have brought enthusiasm 
and a wide variety of experience to the job. In S.E.U. the word Unit 
is not only a title but a description, 


Barbed Wire and Democracy 


From a Special Correspondent 


BOUT eighteen months ago, the Political Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office was charged with the task of segrega- 
ting and re-educating the German prisoners of war in this country. It 
has tackled this job in a very enlightened spirit, and those responsible 
for the work have shown that they are aware of the far-reaching 
importance of their mission. Lectures and film shows are being pro- 
vided on a considerable scale; educational efforts by the prisoners 
themselves have been encouraged; a special weekly newspaper, Die 
Wochenpost, is being published as well as a monthly digest of good 
reading matter ; English and German books—most of the latter im- 
ported from Switzerland—have been sent to the camp libraries; and 
a staff of special Training Advisers is regularly visiting the camps to 
help and advise and to report on the effect of educational measures. 
One of the most imaginative steps has been the establishment of a 
special Training Centre for selected prisoners at Wilton Park, Beacons- 
field, but the atmosphere of enthusiastic study and objective discussion 
at Wilton Park is bound to be rather exceptional, and it is important to 
bear in mind the situation in the normal prison camp. 
Most of those who have now been discussing history and politics 
in these camps over a period of time would probably agree that the 
attitude of their hearers is hardening again. There is no new birth of 
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National Socialism. This time it is a slow hostility born of black 
despair and therefore much more difficult to counter. 

The process of re-education is carried on behind barbed wire. Even 
though there is now frequently only a ‘token’ wire, the lack of free- 
dom and of normal conditions of life is stil! very real. British soldiers, 
it is true, have maintained an unbroken morale during bitter years of 
captivity in Nazi hands, but during the larger part of this time they were 
upheld by the knowledge that their cause was being vindicated, that at 
the end of their captivity there would be liberation and return to a 
country victorious and free. The opposite is true of these Germans. 
They know that their country is broken, politically, economically, and 
morally. Their towns are destroyed, their families dispersed, and many 
will not be able to return to those areas from which the German 
population has been expelled. 

The long-term consequences of imprisonment are making them- 
selves felt. The gaiety which some of these men had in the beginning 
has gone out of them. Their life is grey and their looks are grey. In 
most camps they go to work in the morning, mostly agricultural 
labour, and return, tired and hungry, in the evening. The farmers 
speak well of their work and behaviour. Some prisoners are now 
boarded out on farms and thus lead a more normal life. Others get 
small additions to their meagre rations from the farmers for whom 
they work. Official regulations do not allow this but every decent 
farmer does it as a matter of course. Farmers will tell you that if it is 
against the regulations, then the regulations should be altered since it is 
silly to expect a man to produce more food if he isn’t given enough to 
_ keep him going. “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn.’ Those prisoners, however, who work for public bodies or 
do other than agricultural work have little chance of getting any 
extra food. 

There is also the ban imposed on prisoners, irrespective of their 
political classification, against talking to anyone except on business. 
Where this prohibition is strictly applied it causes considerable resent- 
ment. Perhaps more than any other regulation, it convinces the prison- 
ers that they are being treated as ‘slave labour’ and they will tell you 
that even in Germany you could talk freely to the foreign workers who 
had been forced to work there. Restrictions of this kind create an 
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atmosphere in which talks on democracy and freedom are being looked 
upon as something rather incongruous. 

It is a commonplace that all education is profoundly influenced by 
the environment in which it takes place. In the case of political educa- 
tion that environment is the world political scene. Events there have 
immediate repercussions in the camps. The prisoners read the daily 
papers and listen to the radio. And whether the question at issue is 
Persia or the fusion of the Social Democrats and Communists in 
Berlin, they will make their deductions about the establishment of the 
rule of law. They ask whether the Soviet system will be forced on 
Germany. Some, no doubt, voice this fear because of the political 
capital they hope to make out of it, but others are genuinely afraid. 
And there is a third group, usually utterly unprincipled men and not 
infrequently officers, the so-called ‘National Bolsheviks’, who pro- 
pose to join the Soviet Union for the war against the West. These 
peculiar patriots are usually silenced when you refer their comrades to 
the map of Europe and ask them to guess where such a war might be 
fought. 

It is very rare now to meet a Nazi who will make the kind of apolo- 
gia for Nazism, seemingly consistent in itself, with which Goering 
surprised some lawyers and journalists at Nuremberg. The reason is 
probably quite simple. A man capable of such an apologia is shrewd 
enough not to expose his most valuable arguments—valuable, that 
is, in discussions with his fellow-prisoners—to the risks of demolition 
in public debate. The Nazis therefore confine themselves chiefly to 
denunciations of such darker spots in British history as they can dis- 
cover, invent, or recall from Goebbels’ propaganda, and to sly que- 
tions about democracy in Russia. 

Letters from Germany, too, produce immediate reactions. If the 
news happens to be somewhat reassuring, discussions even of quite 
different topics will tend to be peaceful. On the other hand, the an- 
nouncement of the ration cuts in Germany was bound to increase their 
anxiety about their people at home and so affect at once their general 
outlook. There is the even larger anxiety about Germany’s economic 
future and the hopeless attempt to find a solution to the problem of 
how to maintain a larger number of people than before in the de- 
industrialized rump of Germany. 
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More immediately the prisoners are greatly exercised by the ques- 
tion of their release and repatriation. It is the complete uncertainty 
on this point which is beginning to enervate quite a number of them. 
‘Even a convict,’ they say, ‘knows the length of his sentence.’ Whatever 
the subject of the lecture, this question will come up in the discussion. 
And here the anti-Nazis will frequently be the accusers. They will 
point to examples of hardened Nazis who have been released in Ger- 
many or repatriated from here on grounds of incapacities which they 
had before they joined the German army, while they, the anti-Nazis, 
were being kept behind barbed wire. So far this problem of repatria- 
tion has remained virtually untouched. Prisoners and lecturers are 
equally in the dark about it. Men who are without any certainty about 
their own fate find it very difficult to develop an attachment to the 
idea of political freedom. 

Quite naturally, their picture of England is conditioned by their 
present circumstances as well as by the traditions in which they grew 
up. Many of the prisoners tend to generalize on the basis of a very 
limited knowledge of the country. Equally natural is their desire to 
view democracy, not as an abstract notion but in its application in the 
country which holds them prisoner. The vast majority know very 
very little of English history and life and their own history has given 
them hardly any clue to such understanding. Their readiness to judge 
political systems in terms of the material benefits they confer reminds 
one of the reflection of an American writer who said that in his country 
‘the rich want liberty and the poor want ham and eggs’. 

Comparisons between English and former German standards of 
living are a topic which frequently turns up in a discussion which 
started on quite a different subject. Men will argue with great con- 
viction that the standard of living of the English working class, parti- 
cularly in agricultural areas, is lower than that of the German workers 
before the war. They point to the slums and the slum children which 
they have seen on their journeys. They ask why English workers, 
especially agricultural workers of whom they see most, have such a 
minimum of personal possessions, such as watches, lighters, fountain 
pens, etc. And most of them remain unconvinced by the reply that 
different nations may value different things and, above all, that the 
English people has had to go short of a good many consumers’ goods 
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because the mobilization of industry here had been rather more ‘total’ 
than in Germany. Some of them are intelligent enough to see that a 
considerable section of the English people had shown at the last 
General Election that they too felt there was room for social improve- 
ments. The question asked by the vast mass of non-political prisoners 
simply boils down to this: Does political freedom lead to decent living 
conditions ? This is the yard-stick with which they want to measure 
the blessings of democracy. In their disillusion they echo the 
lines of Pope: 

For forms of government let fools contest. 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

The German prisoners of war in this country are today merely a 
section of that large international audience which watches intently the 
actions of the Labour Government, not merely in the international 
sphere but also in the field of social and economic policy. In the suc- 
cess or failure of its policy they will see the test of social democracy. 
Its practical achievements will be a much more powerful factor in 
political education than all the lectures and revised text-books taken 
together. ‘Example is the school of mankind and they will learn at 
no other.’ 


Impressions of Adult Education 
MOLLY MORTIMER 


DON’T suppose any tutor forgets his first lecture in a rural area 
—the village hall dimly lit by gas which conceals the dust, a dismal 
emptiness in the atmosphere, with the speaker either propped up at a 
collapsible card tabie on a high platform in front of a few bleak rows 
beneath, or else uncomfortably shuffling his notes on the far edge of 
a huddle round the stove pipe. The concentration, apparently fascin- 
ated, of these faces on one’s notes, started me on a practice which I 
think always worth while, that of learning one’s lecture by heart, until 
one is sufficiently skilled and familiar with the subject, to speak from 
memory without such learning. While I struggled, I remembered 
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Gladstone who also learnt his speeches by heart, and Disraeli who 
never needed to. But I always take notes of facts, figures and their 
sources with me, in case of blankness or questions. 

My first class, the first in this area, barely scraped its twelve members 
to qualify for a grant. They were the usual mixed rural bag. The post- 
master and the butcher came, and a retired butler who gave me a 
courtly vote of thanks at the end of each lecture, and sometimes 
brought his young son who was working for an Oxford scholarship. 
An intelligent lady’s maid, two or three silent wives and two aged 
ladies made up the remainder. These last two I regarded as my best 
students as they sat in the front row and stared intently, until one of 
them asked me to speak up as they were deaf. 

That class was a revelation to me of other people’s minds, and the 
many lacks in my own. Sometimes I shuddered to think that I belonged 
to the upper one per cent in education of the most civilized area, 
probably, in the world. It seemed a fearful responsibility, so I set 
myself earnestly to educate. 

During the next session, I therefore undertook four classes, and 
they gave me the most pleasing contrasts imaginable. 

This time I undertook, with more confidence, another rural area, a 
semi-rural class held in a library, an industrial class and one in the town 
itself. I was giving two on international affairs, one on social and 
economic development in the nineteenth century and one on citizen- 
ship. 

The rural class to which I had to go by car, so far was it from a 
railway, was an astonishing replica of the year before’s in general out- 
look, only this time it was a going concern; partly, I gathered, owing 
to village rivalry. Both this village and its neighbour had excellent 
halls, but they had to share what ainenities came their way. The 
secretary, an energetic lady full of country lore and at the same time 
anxious for modern improvements, used to ply us with home-made 
parsnip and dandelion wine after the class in her comfortable rifle-hung 
house. It was extremely potent but often made the long dreary drive 
home bearable. In this class I learnt the strength of the best of Con- 
servatism, and also the weight of the Church. A rather elderly parson 
with a distinct bee about the Elders of Zion used to attend. His appear- 
ance completely mummified the class, but I was obliged to cross 
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swords with him several times, much to the delight of his congregation. 
Sometimes the lady from ‘the big house’ came but she was more at 
home. Somehow, one gets accustomed to not being able to answer a 
parson. 

In this class I first became dimly aware of the special difficulties 
which beset a female lecturer. First in looks, you have to take care to 
look smart enough to commend yourself to the feminine element or 
they subconsciously pity you and it takes from the weight of your 
words, at the same time you must not look fashionable in a way to 
arouse their envy. Nevertheless, you must look reasonably pleasant to 
impress the men or they also despise you. A well-cut plain costume, 
and a good coiffure I found the most effective. I hopefully tried to 
model myself on that gracious and well-loved lady, the late Professor 
Eileen Power, but being as unlike her in physical as in mental stature 
it was a far ideal. I often envied the male, so happily oblivious of all 
but the material he was giving out to the minds of his audience. I 
could never remain unaware of psychological currents and personal 
relations between the members, which fascinated and often distracted 
me. But it made me aware of one of the most difficult tasks in lecturing 
as against dialogue. Every individual, according to his make-up, 
tastes and information, understands something slightly different in 
what you say. I knew that any lecture of mine, if I set down the truth 
straightforwardly as I saw it, would mean six things to six people. I 
became obsessed with the desire to convey what I meant to each of the 
six; but in a short class and without repetition, I found it to be an 
impossibility. But I sometimes followed the advice of a great speaker 
who said: fix on one person, and then at least you will know someone 
has benefited from and understood what you said. 

The semi-rural class held on the same subject, made me also aware 
of the difference in a class when it has a male or female majority. In 
this class where men predominated, the atmosphere was more com- 
bative, intellectual and talkative. I found that women are often lazy 
in their minds, yet when they speak they have something to say. Men 
save you the silent embarrassment that can follow a talk, but they 
appear exceedingly prone to talk when they have nothing to say, out 
of sheer self-assertiveness. They seem to be less aware of the psycho- 
logical aspects of problems, and go for ‘hard facts’, which are often 
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results mistaken for causes. I often felt inclined to quote O’Shaug- 
nessy’s poem, ‘The Music Makers’. 

This class sometimes resolved itself into a battle between a hot- 
tempered Irish art teacher of Fascist leanings and a fierce Left-wing 
T.U. member. They taught me the art of letting them tear each other 
rather than me, and of gauging when to call for order; they showed me 
also another important aspect of adult education, which luckily does 
not arise with those who deal with the fresh minds of children. You 
cannot educate shut minds. My two extremists knew what they 
thought, and what they believed. Although they thought they were 
listening to me with their minds, in fact, they listened only with set 
reactions and picked out what either confirmed their ideas or denied 
them. They showed no sign of learning but only of arguing in terms 
of theit given hypotheses. I came to the conclusion that more import- 
ant than bringing out what was in them, or putting facts into them, 
was the task of balancing the bias of any class or of extreme individuals 
in it. This method can also serve the double purpose of getting rid of 
another difficulty which the most rigorous self-examination cannot 
abolish, the bias of one’s own point of view. 

In contrast to the peaceful atmosphere of these rural classes was 
another class composed almost entirely of coal miners, which used to 
be held in a deserted and cold elementary school. I came away heart- 
sick after these meetings. We would drive at sunset into an artificial 
sunset, through villages lit up by lurid red clouds from the high smoky 
furnaces which dwarfed them and which together with damp mists 
sent thousands of them prematurely to death with T.B. Small town 
after small town followed on befouled air which followed you through 
the ruined countryside: stretches of blighted, green common and fields 
full of dumps. The ugly streets and tiny, dirty houses looked unending 
and unhopeful. I was always pretty revolutionary by the time I reached 
the dismal town where the class was held. 

It was a small but keen class. No women ever came. I was at a dis- 
advantage, in that, it had been customary to ask the lecturer round to a 
pint of beer afterwards, when there could be relaxation and easier talk. 
Since I was a woman, they did not ask me, and few are brave enough 
in the towns to ask you to their homes. The traditional one-sexedness 
of pub life has done considerable harm in not enabling the lecturer 
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to meet a class on easier terms than a classroom can evoke. Social 
contact had to remain incidental and individual. 

But my most enchanting class this session was my ‘oldest inhabi- 
tants’, held in a beautifully planned elementary school in the city. 
There was one baby of forty-odd, but the average age was seventy and 
I had one veteran of eighty-two. Certain teachers had turned this class 
down, but I enjoyed it enormously. The women were all of working 
class who had struggled all their lives to keep above submerged level, 
and many had children of artisan status. The class was run in conjunc- 
tion with the Co-op which was a great force in the city, nd feeling 
ran high. Some were heart and soul Co-operative members, others 
stood up stoutly for the rights of the small trader and his thrift. I was 
talking partly about the great social teachers of the past, and had to 
tread very delicately when we reached Robert Owen. 

The ladies were out to enjoy their evening and at half-time we had 
a cheerful interval of tea and biscuits. Some brought buns because they 
hadn’t had time for tea. We had friendly personal discussions then and 
they brought me their treasures, ivory from India or an old book, or 
picture, or piece of lace, for approval. 

It was this class that first gave me the feeling, not altogether pleasant 
and highly detrimental to my dignity, of being a kind of performing 
animal. I was young and looked it in spite of an attempt to wear 
slippery, horn-rimmed spectacles. Several of my veterans almost patted 
me on the head and said, ‘I don’t know how you think of all these 
things to tell us. Your head must be full of such things, so young and 
pretty too. ...’ “You remind me of our Nellie, my granddaughter, 
only you’re a bit stouter’, and so on. However, between us we achieved 
the distinction of a photograph and paragraph in the two local papers. 
Some roving reporter with nothing to fill his column felt the picture 
of ancient inhabitants learning the art of citizenship from youth too 
good to be missed. The class were delighted. 

I was very sorry to leave my old ladies at last. I found in them 
what is often present in the less educated, a lack of broad vision but a 
wonderfully keen view of personal and practical points. Their wit was 
direct and went to the heart of our problems. 

Soon after this we moved back to London and I transferred my 
‘practice’. For the first session, as I was too late for the metropolitan 
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area, I got in touch with one of the home-counties’ organizers I knew to 
fix up some classes for me. My sympathy went out to some of these 
organizers: they never seemed to go to bed. This friend lived in a 
. minute cottage in the hills half-way between London and the sea, to 
reach both coast and London classes; his work seemed endless, and 
the travelling alone exhausting. 

Two classes came my way. One began the week of the first Czech 
crisis. I spoke on it after a long, dark car journey to a brightly lit 
school. I was blinking and half dazed, and found after, to my consider- 
able embarrassment, that one listener to my elementary survey was a 
well-known author, who had recently returned from Czechoslovakia. 
He enlivened us with stories of President Benes, afterwards. 

The other class was again in a small town in the very depths of the 
country. It existed by fatteniag chickens for market and the very 
station seemed to cluck. I used to catch a train from London at about 
3-30, arrive about 6, and make for a small and cold teashop, where I 
consumed the inevitable local poached egg and pot of tea, and then 
proceed towards the village hall. I had taken the class over from one 
of my own university teachers, who was an intimidating example to 
follow; they were an efficient class and used to good stuff. It was an 
invigorating meeting but lacked the intimate friendliness of a smaller 
class. 

After these experiences I was glad to return to the quietness of 
of metropolitan classes and teach at shorter range. The strain of 
travelling so far at night for an hour’s talk needs some adaptation and 
tends to take much of the spark out of one’s lecturing and discussion. 

For the next session I undertook three classes, and also some 
L.C.C. classes which are shorter, less well paid and on the whole more 
elementary. During the September crisis I lectured to young nurses in 
a big hospital, and there was a weird feeling of unreality as I told them 
of Chamberlain’s hope for peace, while under our eyes they were 
packing and preparing for other things. The other class was a weekly 
tragedy; it was held at a suburban church home for young unmarried 
mothers. I had to talk on citizenship to these children—some only of 
fifteen years, with the sad faces and bulging stomachs. Some of them 
would disappear for a week and then come in, slim and somehow 

radiant. It was impossible to make contact by general talk so I spoke 
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as much as I could of great people, in terms of personal relationships 
and things which they knew. There was a dangerous psychological 
attitude, which in no wise solved the girls’ problems in relation to 
society, nor did their long hours of work. So they were mute on the 
whole, and I was grateful even to raise a smile. I would have rather 
heard their stories than lectured to them. But I never really liked to 
ask the matron. 

I had two adult classes entirely of women. One was run by a 
Conservative association in North London, the other was a Co-opera- 
tive women’s guild in a dormitory suburb. I gave the same lecture to 
each deliberately, in order to observe the difference in reaction. 

My Conservative class was full of kindly, vigorous, comparatively 
unthinking women. I had to balance their fiercely patriotic ideas 
with skill lest the suspicion of a Communist tinge should taint all 
I said in their ears. The Co-op ladies were less well fed and clothed, 
less interested in war, but concerned with what their husbands were 
doing in France. A cup of tea at each class helped to loosen tongues 
and we never wanted discussion. I grew very fond of my ladies and 
found much common sense in both classes. 

In contrast I started an all-male class at nine at night, and again the 
atmosphere was startlingly different. While there was much greater 
mental vigour, and a keen desire for facts about war, economics and 
Russia, there was again much less perceptiveness. While it is much 
easier to pad and waffle to a woman’s class and they will not so easily 
find you out, and pin you down to facts, they will fix unerringly on 
the psychological aspects of a problem in relation to the common 
thought of people. 

It was during these classes that I began a method of keeping my 
class up to date, that I found invaluable for both of us, and particularly 
so in a new class, shy of discussion, and in short courses where I was 
not entitled to an essay apiece. I used to reserve a portion of each 
discussion to a definite survey of current affairs in relation to our 
problem, and where possible allot a particular aspect to each member 
to give a definite report on. When possible I would start the course 
with a whole lecture on books, the Press, and how to read, how to 
know the policies of papers and writers, how to discriminate the 
importance of accurate sources, and the dangers of ‘it is reported’ and 
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‘highly informed circles believe’. I found the classes enjoyed this very 
much, and grew much keener and more penetrating in their presenta- 
tion of facts. 

As the war grew active, I went into a Government department, but 
later in the west of England was able to begin classes again. Here, I 
learnt to my astonishment, that both in town and country, in raided and 
unraided areas the demand for classes and tutors had grown three-fold. 

I began with three lectures to women’s institutes and a small town 
class. I found judging salads and crochet rather a strain on my wits 
afterwards, but grew used to this novel aspect of a tutor’s job. I also 
began a rural class, my first experience of a drawing-room class. It 
seemed a very long way from London and the war in this peaceful 
spot which had never seen a raid or heard a bomb. It was an artificial 
area with no real village nucleus, just an hotel and a group of retired 
people’s houses near the tiny station and sea. I used to sit in an arm- 
chair by a bay window, overlooking green cut lawns and rich flowers. 
There were twenty men and women gathered round the log fire at 
the other end of the room, and the room sometimes grew so full that 
members sat close beside me and I dared not refer to any notes. The 
women brought knitting and stray wool sometimes got entangled on 
the floor. The cat came in and dogs whined at the door. On my 
arrival the secretary hissed confidentially in my ear, ‘I’ve never dared 
tell the ladies what W.E.A. stands for, you know, or they’d never 
come. They think it stands for women. And we have to be careful. 
Last year we were doing Russia and one lady reported us for Com- 
munism, so we had to get an organizer down to O.K. us. Of course, 
she’s never been to the house again, but she talked so we had to threaten 
her with libel more than once.’ She added brightly: ‘Of course, we 
would have had Mr. X this year, but his school won’t let him off for 
an afternoon class. One of the parents protested that his child wasn’t 
getting adequate tuition, so, of course, the head is stricter now, so we 
got you.’ The drawing-room filled, ladies pressed round. I wondered 
if an American women’s club looked like this. I took a deep breath 
and plunged into Latin America. The class looked a little exhausted at 
the end. They had long stopped counting stitches. They sat. The 
secretary vainly prompted questions. But they came up eagerly to join. 
Over a cup of tea I heard about their little church and its Norman 
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font, about how someone had dreamed where the old Abbey was to 
be uncovered, and gone straight to the right spot on waking. We ate 
cucumber sandwiches and jam flan. Then I ran for the train. But it 
was an interesting class. As always the question of personal relation- 
ships arose. Question time usually included a battle between a mother 
and daughter; two charming elderly ladies, the prototype of Continental 
ideas on English ladies abroad, one a brilliant botanist, complicated 
every issue by their personal memories of European tours. They 
brought up the inevitable difficulty of those who have spent a pleasant 
holiday in the Black Forest or on the Riviera, to reconcile it with 
State policy. 

I went on to a longer session in the small town nearby. We held 
our classes in church halls where I first became aware of the complica- 
tions of letting out halis to political organisations. I was classed as 
non-controversial, but various local movements had considerable 
difficulties in finding space to air their views. The class was amazingly 
keen and seemed willing for the session to go on indefinitely. We had 
started with a public lecture on India, in’ which I found great interest, 
and the same striking division between people who have lived there 
and people who have not. 

We began with a session on the British Commonwealth, in which I 
have always found classes to be extremely interested but amazingly 
ignorant. There were in the class a West African business man who 
kept our minds on the earth, an Irish lady lecturer who had travelled 
round the world several times, and who always brought a sleepy 
pekingese with her, a missionary from Africa, a schoolteacher and an 
insurance agent, a land army girl and a very capable retired gym 
teacher and masseuse, now engaged in full-time munition work. We 
had also an hotel manageress, and various retired people; the following 
winter we carried on with the United States and Russia, which session 
was also attended by some of the Forces men and women. This pleased 
me, since their compulsory lectures appear too often to be the oppor- 
tunity for an hour’s well-earned sleep. 

An efficient organizer and good secretary perhaps ones more 
difference to a tutor than he realizes until they are absent; and a good 
book box is an excellent stimulant, but one that seems difficult to 


provide in some parts. 
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These experiences provoked certain conclusions in my mind. 
Firstly, such classes impress on one the vital importance of extended 
education for young people, which can never be made up later. For 
one Bevin inspired at the feet of Tawney, there are hundreds of men 
and women too weary and worn to rise. It impressed on me also the 
vital need for at least an elementary training in citizenship in schools; 
not the training to inculcate blind feeling, but at least elementary 
knowledge of the way in which one’s country is organized. 

Secondly, while the extension of the education of the child is 
essential, there is ample room for greater efforts in adult education, 
and there are many more anxious for it than can get it. There are 
those who have not been able to continue their education, those who 
after some flighty years come to a second wind for learning, and those 
who never cease from learning. 

Material sometimes seems lacking for these classes. Book supplies 
are reasonable, though sometimes out of date, but there is a great 
need for a map supply and for an adequate pamphlet supply, which 
the Oxford series is to some extent filling. 

Thirdly, and above all, I can never be grateful enough for the 
kindness and humour of humble English people, their faith in educa- 
tion, their belief in toleration and empiricism, their desire to see every 
side of a question, and their acceptance of the mediocre abilities of 
their tutor. 
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The National Foundation for 
Adult Education 


A statement received from the new Foundation, of which Sir John 
Catlow is a Vice-President* 


T is now nearly three years ago since the late Archbishop of 

Canterbury presided over the initial meetings designed to bring 
together for consultation and co-operation, the organizations engaged 
in adult education. 

Oxford, the birthplace of the formal Adult Education Movement, 
adds yet another page to the history of adult education for it was to 
Corpus Christi that the archbishop invited to the initial conference 
the architects of what has now become the National Foundation 
for Adult Education. 

Established organizations move slowly when they are invited to 
reshape their policies. It is well they should do so. Adult education 
has always prided itself upon its democratic basis, and from the first 
the movements which were primarily interested in getting together 
were determined first, that they must carry their executive membership 
with them, and, second, that whatever type of national organization 
was set up, it should become the servant of the providing bodies and 
not the master. 

Thus the National Foundation was born on June 6th, 1946, to 
‘focus nationally’ all the substantial interests in adult education. 
In its Annual Conferences, it will hope to bring together all the local 
education authorities, the universities and the voluntary bodies. On 
its governing Council the L.E.A.s will be represented by the Associa- 
tion ef Education Committees, the County Councils Association, 
and the Association of Municipal Corporations. Special provision is 
made for the L.C.C. and the Federation of Education Committees in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. The Directors of Education will be 
represented by their own association, and the universities by the 

* Sir John, who is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Institute, 


represented the Institute in the discussion that preceded the setting-up of the 
Foundation. 
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Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals and the University 
Council for Adult Education—the Tutorial Class Movement by the 
Central Joint Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes. 

The voluntary bodies are represented by the national associations, 
divided into categories (such as the Workers’ Educational Association) 
which are recognized by the Ministry of Education, bodies directly 
providing educational facilities but not in receipt of grants from the 
Ministry, and bodies associated with adult education, but not pro- 
viding. Eighteen national voluntary bodies are represented on the 
Council. The Ministry of Education and the Welsh Department of 
the Ministry send observers. 

Although the Foundation is a consultative body, its main object 
being to ‘promote understanding between bodies engaged in adult 
education with a view to co-operation whenever possible on matters 
of common interest’, it will ‘undertake certain services on behalf of 
the bodies associated with it’. Thus its constitution provides that it 
may ‘encourage inquiry and experiment in adult education and’ 
publish or encourage the publication of results’. 

It will ‘serve as a centre for information in regard to all aspects of 
adult education work’. Its founders have been wise enough to leave 
its functions sufficiently elastic to enable it ‘to undertake any such 
other functions relating to adult education as may be determined by 
the Council with the consent of the associated bodies’. 

The finance of the Foundation is based upon subscriptions from all 
the associated bodies on a formula which has already been accepted by 
representative bodies. 

At its meeting on June 6th, the Council appointed its acting officers 
and interim Executive Committee as follows:— 

President: Principal J. H. Nicholson. 
Vice-Presidents: Sir John Catlow, Mr. Harold E. Clay. 
Hon. Treasurer: Dr. W. P. Alexander. 

Acting Secretary: Mr. Ernest Green. 


Executive: 
(L.E.A.s): 
Mr. Evan T. Davis County Councils Association. 
Ald. J. H. Bingham Assoc. of Municipal Corporations. 


Sir Percival Sharp Assoc. of Education Committees. 
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Mrs. H. C. Bentwich L.C.C. 
Principal Joseph Jones —- Federation of Education Committees 


(Wales and Mon). 
(Voluntary bodies): 
Mr. Harold C. Shearman W.E.A. 
Mr. Edwin Barker Y.M.C.A. 
Mrs. P. Alexander E.S.A. 
(Universities): 
Mr. A. Clow Ford University Council for Adult Educ. 
Mr. G. F. Hickson 
Mr. J. Cameron C.J.A.C. 
(Other Associations): 
Mrs. Gowring National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. 
Mr. F. S. Milligan National Federation of Community 
Associations. 
Mr. S. R. Maudsley Co-operative Union Ltd. 
Mr. E. Sydney Library Association. 
Mrs. H. V. Horton National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds. 
Mr. G. W. Thomson T.U.C. Education Committee. 
Miss Smith Assoc. of Tutors in Adult Education. 
Mr. T. Frost Assoc. of Directors and Secretaries 
of Education. 


With an Assessor from the Ministry of Education. 

Much water has flowed under Westminster Bridge since the publi- 
cation of the renowned ‘Green Book’ of the late Board of Education. 
Some attempt is now being made to assemble what the Green Book 
referred to as the ‘bits and pieces’ in adult education. 

It may be that there are critics who would have preferred a national 
organization with both authority to command and power to act. 
In some forms of recreational pursuit that may be possible. For the 
time being all the bodies without exception who have any experience in 
adult education are fully convinced that no national administrative 
machine, however neat and tidy, can deal with problems of the mind - 
and spirit and that the most retrogade step in adult education would 
be to weaken in any way the power and appeal of the voluntary effort. 
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The great advance through the National Foundation should be to 
strengthen the co-operation between the statutory and voluntary 
bodies and to build up through co-operative effort a service in visual 

_ education and other material essential to the development of the 
movement. 


Has Modern Education a Philosophy 
of Life? 


JOHN LEWIS 


N his Adventures of Ideas Whitehead says, ‘Mankind can flourish 

in the lower stages of life with merely barbarian flashes of thought. 
But when civilization culminates, the absence of a co-ordinating 
_ philosophy of life, spread through the community, spells decadence, 
_ boredom, and the slackening of effort.’ 

The recent Summer Conference on Synthesis in Education,* under 
the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Barker, organized by the Institute of 
Sociology, whose report is now before us, abundantly illustrates this 
theme. The intention was to discuss the function of universities and 
the possibilities of their reorganization in relation to post-war needs. 
In the event almost every paper raised the deeper issue of the ‘dis- 
integration and degeneration’ of life when the members of society lose 
their vision, are at a loss to find any meaning in history and lack clear 
standards by which to judge action. Speaker after speaker drew 
attention to this collapse of ultimate principles and ultimate ideals, this 
increasing area of subjective disruption, cynicism and lack of faith. 
The Conference, however, was very far from assuming an attitude of 
despair and defeat. It courageously faced its problems and if, as its 
members were well aware, they reached no final conclusions, their 
diagnosis was searching and their constructive proposals stimulating 
and suggestive. 


* Synthesis in Education, Addresses given at the Summer Conference of the 
Institute of Sociology: edited by B. M. E. Byrnes, M.A. 
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As educationists the speakers felt a special sense of responsibility. 
As Mr. J. A. Lauwerys (Reader in Education in the University of 
London) said, ‘How can we change processes of thinking and modes - 
of behaviour? . .. How can we prepare the way for new institutions? 
Only one answer is possible—through the schools. For here are the 
organs, the instruments of social action, set aside by the community 
specially for the formation of the young generations who must build 
the future and upon whom our hopes rest. The school is the organ of 
continuous social reconstruction.’ And if this is true of our schools is 
it not still more abundantly true of our universitie:? 

But a more critical note was struck by more than one speaker when 
it was pointed out that education reflects the society in which it 
operates, the very conditions we seek to overcome. “The educator must 
himself be educated,’ as Marx said long ago. In this process of cause 
passing into effect and effect into cause, where do we degin to put 
things right? 

The Conference was opened up by Professor Hodges, of the 
University of Reading, who drew attention to the increasing special- 
ization of students with a view to a ‘safe’ career and the consequent 
utilitarian approach to their studies; with this, he said, goes a fatal 
separation of fact from the wider question of value. Nor is there any 
Faculty which can heal the breach, for there is in the universities no 
‘agreed view of the common object and purpose which gives meaning 
to the association of their constituent departments’. Thus education 
fails in its essential task. It does not give a world view. Instead of 
society ‘kindling in its citizens an understanding of its mind and 
purpose’, ‘under the impact of the industrial revolution . . . the moral, 
spiritual, cultural unity of Europe has been shattered’ and we are left 
with emptiness and bankruptcy. 

Professor Mumford, of Stanford University, California, in one of 
the most stimulating contributions to the Conference characterized the 
present epoch as ‘dominated by mechanism, militarism and mammon- 
ism’, as ‘mechanically unified and socially disintegrated . . . Lacking an 
articulate system of ideals, our choices are inevitably chaotic, or un- 
principled . . . that is, they are without direction and without ultimate 
moral and social reference.’ 


So much for the symptoms on which there seemed to be general 
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agreement. When it came to treatment a great variety of cures was 
suggested. Professor Hodges advocated a broadening of the syllabus 
to include in every Degree Course such related subjects as Philosophy 
would be to History or to English Literature; to provide general ‘mind 
broadening’ courses without the burden of examination; to organize, 
as in Reading, a joint seminar run by teachers of English, Art and 
Philosophy for students drawn from the three departments. Professor 
Bartlett, of Cambridge, was for more team work, specialists crossing 
the boundaries of their own subject to help other specialists. Scotland 
was able to point to its already ancient tradition of including Philosophy 
in all its Degree Courses, and Professor Thomson (Edinburgh) also 
suggested broad courses for all students in the History of Ideas and in 
Human Development. Professor Paton, of Oxford, deplored early 
specialization, the neglect of foreign languages (shutting out the 
broadening effect of reading outside one’s national limits), and also 
advocated the combination of more than one school for an Honours ° 
Degree. But towards the end of his paper, putting aside mere pro- 
posals for revising curricula, he struck a deeper note when he called 
for ‘positive incitement towards a synoptic view, not merely of 
university studies, but of life itself and its values’. Professor Mumford, 
in the same spirit, called for ‘a systematic renewal of the fields of 
aesthetics, ethics and religion, the great domains of ideal values, their 
cultivation at every level, in reflection and in practice, in doctrine and 
in action’. 

From Wales, in a most suggestive and provocative address from 
Mr. A. Pinsent, of Aberystwyth, came the assertion of a fundamental 
breach between the academic tradition and the social and national 
background in the Principality. Degrees are worked for, the Con- 
ference was told, mainly as means for getting jobs outside Wales, for 
effecting an escape from ‘appalling conditions of poverty and in- 
security’—‘passports from hell into the promised land’. He advocated 
an immediate liaison between academic and social efforts, the linking 
of the university to the task of grappling with social and economic 
problems. He instanced the link between the Agricultural Department 
of Aberystwyth and the Plant Breeding Station. Mr. Pinsent declared 
that it is ‘futile to consider changes in curriculum or educational 
* practice until an appropriate political, economic and social framework 
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has been established’. In the next paper, Professor Mumford brought 
reinforcement to this insistence on the relevance of the social back- 
ground. 

Other speakers drew attention to the inadequacy of mere manipula- 
tion of the curriculum. The university should realize, said Professor 
Hodges, that it does not teach ‘subjects’.—‘“There is only one subject, 
which is human life and experience . . . We must obviously keep in 
mind all along the unity of the object upon which our partial views 
converge.’ Professor Victor Murray (University College, Hull), 
criticized the analytical nature of our present-day knowledge. There is 
little disposition to synoptic views. Increased specialization has com- 
pletely broken up the unity of knowledge and in the face of this 
inherent defect of attitude no mere eclecticism is going to restore the 
whole. Lacking ‘a unifying principle of knowledge’, it is not enough 
to add subject to subject in an attempt to broaden the mind. 

Mr Bispham quoted Whitehead to the effect that ‘the celibacy of 
the medieval learned class has been replaced by a celibacy of the 
intellect which is divorced from the concrete contemplation of the 
complete facts . . . the generalized direction lacks vision’. 

Here is the real gravamen of the case against the modern university. 
How can we unite if we lack a synthetic philosophy? What is the use 
of urging ‘an historical approach to all studies’ (Professor Murray) if 
we have no philosophy of history? In his History of Europe Dr. 
H. A. L. Fisher confesses, ‘Men wiser and more learned than I have 
discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These 
harmonies are concealed from me. I can see only one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows wave.’ The only explanation, 
in fact, is that there is no explanation. 

Can sociology serve as an integrating agency? Not if it is unable to 
define ends or deal adequately with ethical or spiritual issues. 

Both Professor Hodges and Professor Murray point to religion as 
the solution. The former says, ‘in the last resort, the issue before us isa 
religious issue, i.e. an issue concerning the nature of man and his 
place in the world. . . . It is not a problem for education alone, and 
education alone cannot solve it.’ Professor Murray affirms that ‘the 
really effective sphere for synthesis is religion’, that vision of the whole 
which is ‘revealed, and which we have first to accept before we can 
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understand it’. But Professor Paton, though he too would choose this 
way, turns from it to philosophy in view of the manifest decay of 
religion in our day. Little use to seek aid from a source so deep in its 
own difficulties. Mr. Lauwerys, too, could not accept the religious solu- 
tion, since the unity of religion is based on a scholasticism whose 
cosmology and science are demonstrated to be wrong and whose view 
of man is in part incorrect and in part unacceptable. Religion today, he 
says, serves to divide rather than to unite men. 

We are driven back then to philosophy, which a majority of the 
speakers felt to be an important part, at any rate, of the real answer. 
How else shall we ‘recover an integrating idea and a sense of the 
meaning of life’, that harmonious blending of the imaginative and the 
scientific vision, that ‘balanced human culture, based on the primacy 
of the human personality, that substitution of life values for those of a 
profit economy’ (Professor Mumford) if not through philosophy? 

But with that fine frankness which illuminates and brings tautness 
to the whole Conference, philosophy, too, finds itself in difficulties. 
Professor Paton asked how in his own university philosophy could 
bring about the desired synthesis when its whole emphasis today is 
itself an analysis? Our Oxford philosophers have perfected the art of 
denigrating each philosophy including their own. The result on their 
pupils and themselves has been complete scepticism, as Professor 
R. G. Collingwood bitterly confessed in his Autobiography. Mr. 
Lauwerys pointed to the great difficulty of reconciling idealist philoso- 
phies with a scientific outlook and the unsatisfactory nature of such 
philosophies as those of Plato and Kant which he describes as ‘verbal 
activities . . . the results of which cannot be verified and the founda- 
tions of which res: on speculation’. Nor is it enough for Professor 
Mumford to offer us what he calls certain ‘conceptual devices’ to 
bring about that unity at the centre which all desiderate. It looks too 
much like trying to sell us something the nature of which, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be divulged. Professor Murray added the sceptical 
remark that no philosophy can be taught because all philosophies are 
at bottom a matter of presupposition rather than knowledge, and the 
chairman, Sir Ernest Barker, doubted whether anyone could achieve 
much philosophic insight before the age of 60 plus. Does anything 
remain after this severe criticism? I think so. Not all philosophy is 
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verbal, speculative and analytical. It may denote, as one contributor 
says, ‘activities like those of Francis Bacon or John Dewey, who 
attempt resolutely to interpret and to relate to one another the actual 
experiences of human beings and the findings of the sciences, hoping 
thereby to enlarge the powers of mankind and to raise the stature and 
dignity of human beings’. Moreover, as Professor Hodges reminded us, 
one of the greatest of synthetic philosophers surely made a permanent 
contribution to world understanding when in his Philosophie des Geistes 
he endeavoured to exhibit the organic unity of all human studies and in 
the Encyklopddie he proclaimed ‘that all knowledge is one, and that no 
idea, no principle, no branch of learning can be thought through 
to the end without being found to involve all the rest’. The aim of 
the great synthetic and synoptic philosophers is still correct. Every- 
thing that we can do to bring all fields of knowledge together, to 
probe beneath the surface to unifying principles, to harmonize the 
scientific and the humane, is surely work in the right direction and 
the many and most useful contributions to such an end made at this 
Conference deserve to become the stimulus to many attempts to put 
them into practice in our universities. ‘ 

The problem is to find how to avoid Mr Lauwerys’s charge of 
abstraction and unverifiable speculation, how to make our philosophies 
more true. There are hints in many of the addresses as to how this 
might be begun. There can be a synthesis of ideas and systems (Hegel), 
or of experiences and findings (Dewey). All that is important enough. 
But there can also be a synthesis of theory and practice, of thought 
and action, of what Mr Pinsent calls the academic and the social. 

There was one very grave lack in the Conference. There was no 
representative from the field of adult education, from those numerous 
classes and colleges where tutors and students, mainly because the 
students are not academic persons but engaged in everyday tasks, are 
constrained to link together not just their subjects, but their subjects . 
and the real world. If society itself be defective, and our schools and 
universities do but mirror the very conditions we must overcome, if 
‘the city educates the man’ as well as the class-room and it is obvious 
that as at present constituted, our cities are incapable of furthering a 
well-balanced life (Professor Mumford), if there runs through our 
theory a deep contradiction which reflects a fundamental conflict of 
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factors in the environment (Mr. Pinsent), then where must we look 
_ for synthesis? Firstly, says Mr. Pinsent, the university itself must 
realize the social as well as the academic aspects of its problem, which 
some academic persons will not find too easy. If it finds the gravest 
defects in the political and economic framework then, he urges, it is 
futile to tinker with the curriculum until this has been set right. 
Professor Mumford, too, would set our feet on the road to ‘the re- 
organization of society as a whole toward the achievement of the best 
life possible’. He is even more specific and greatly daring when, in the 
name of precisely those human values which life enshrines and which 
philosophy must defend, he calls for ‘the readiness to diminish and 
even forgo profits for the sake of social security and well-being’, 
and criticizes the ‘bias of an acquisitive society’, as Professor Tawney 
has done, as the main cause of our condition. It is not merely the school 
that is to be changed. Society has to be changed too, and changed first, 
to ‘a progressive and humane’ system which puts human values at the 
centre. A shift, as he puts it elsewhere, from an exploiter’s economy to 
a consumer’s. “To make the individual sacred we must destroy the 
social order which crucifies him’, as someone has finely said. Such an 
enterprise might well encounter difficulties in so far as our universities 
are largely dependent upon powerful industrial concerns for their 
finance. Professor Victor Murray instances the eighty fellowships 
recently established in the old universities by Imperial Chemical 
Industries and the £150,000 raised by the Manchester College of 
Technology. ‘All this means,’ he says, ‘that the modern university is 
increasingly dependent on big business.’ And it may be added that big 
business may have little desire to correct ‘the bias of an aquisitive 
society’. 

There is obviously no easy solution. What is clear is that to the 
utmost by better and wider teaching we must add the utmost effort to 
relate our philosophy and our teaching to the present condition of the 
world and to those needs and conflicts from which we cannot insulate 
ourselves. In the very effort there will be reward, far short though we 
may fall of closing every breach and reconciling all conflicts. 

It is cheering to hear, from an unexpected quarter, news of just 
such a revival of faith in life among university students as might be 
expected to follow the renewal of the social framework and the 
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emergence of a positive philosophy of history. We seem to know little 
of everyday life in Soviet Russia. We suspect sometimes too much 
authority and all too little academic impartiality. We do know, how- 
ever, that vast social changes have been accompanied by considerable 
educational advance. Mr. Foster Anderson is not the man to give undue 
praise to the Soviet experiment; that gives all the more interest to his 
picture of intellectual life in the University of Moscow. In his Border- 
line Russia he says of one group of students with whom he discussed 
philosophy for half the night—‘The atmosphere of that small group 
of men and women with whom I mixed had a quality of the search for 
truth and a belief in the power of the human mind to grasp it which 
I have not met in any other university.’ 

There must be in all our universities men and women who feel 
they are on the way to a positive philosophy not divorced from social 
understanding and responsibility. The task is to find it and it is the 
constant preoccupation of all responsible teachers to seek it and to 
find it with their students. 

When Pastor Niemoller was asked what ideology he proposed to 
set before German youth, to take the place of what they had lost, he 
replied: ‘I am looking for the answer myself; I spend my days and 


nights trying to find it.’ 


Reviews 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND by W. Kenneth Richmond (Pelican Books) 1s. 
BOOKS ON EDUCATION rarely reach the general public. When therefore Pelican 
Books, with their notable circulation, add this subject to their list the result 
cannot fail to be important, and, inevitably, high hopes are aroused. 

Its title is precise. ‘It has nothing to say about education in Scotland or 
Wales.’ This restriction of the subject to education in England is indeed 
almost the only one that Mr. Richmond permits himself. He presents ‘a 
conspectus of the past’ from the Middle Ages to the Act of 1944, ‘an analysis 
of the outstanding trends in English culture and how these have evolved’, 
with a final section giving nineteen propositions stating his own educational 
tenets. Now one can agree that ‘the historical approach to the study of 
education serves a double purpose: it reveals the inadequacy of the provision, 
and it diagnoses the germs of decay in its content’. One can be pleased that an 
attempt has been made to see the problem as a whole; but this is not the first 
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Pelican which has prompted the thought that only a group of authors could 
have done the job adequately. Sutor ne supra crepidam is a trite tag but still 
a true one. It is also unfortunate, and no fault of Mr. Richmond’s, that the 
interpretation of history and the science of politics are both with the world 
‘in a terrible state of chassis’*, with no generally accepted values. (Mr. 
Richmond may be right for instance, but not everyone will agree with him, 
that it was because the State held the view that ‘education was none of its 
concern’ that Disraeli’s ‘two nations’ arose; that ‘tertium quid’ is a reasonable 
definition for ‘modern acquisitive society’ in relation to the advent of 
Protestantism and New Learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; or 
(how Trinitarian is Mr. Richmond’s mind) that there are three main organiza- 
tions in Society with separate duties: ‘the State’s political, the Church’s 
spiritual, the Educational Service’s cultural’.) But how pat comes much of his 
later survey, how excellently done is his description of the Act of 1918, of 
‘the enthusiasm with which it was greeted’, of the sad disappointment that 
followed, how true his analysis of the cause. 

Mr. Richmond believes in a high degree of planning in Education, with 
the State acting as trustee, the Local Authorities only as the local represent- 
atives of the State, the Church providing the ‘necessary spiritual background’ 
and having ‘the right to insist that education be conceived throughout in the 
spirit of religion’, and the teachers (become servants of the State) deciding 
‘what shall be taught’. .His faith in planning seems to spring not so much 
form Socialist roots as from a nostalgia for the Middle Ages, with an admira- 
tion for Thomas Aquinas and in our own day Jacques Maritain, and from 
regrets for the ‘too drastic, too sudden . . . Lutheran revolt against the old, 
established authority’, which meant that man ‘was left to find his way alone, 
lost, in a bewildered world that was without auspices’. - 

In adult education he thinks that ‘ideally the lion’s share would be taken 
over by the Universities’ (being confident, presumably, that the days have 
everywhere passed, never to return, when if a University did roar in defence 
of its Extra-Mural work it was only ‘as gently as any sucking dove’), and he 
is anxious ‘at the proposal to co-ordinate voluntary efforts . . . under. . . the 
auspices of the local authorities’. 

Mr. Richmond’s nineteen prepositions will certainly ‘set you talking’. 
Also to be commended is a useful list of books for further reading. Education 
in England is written with good humour and brightly. Mr. Richmond is 
indeed almost breathlessly up to date. He is contemptuous of the study of 
Latin in this modern age, though this at least could be claimed for it: a 
tendency towards accurate scholarship. It is perhaps pedantic to refer to the 

® Vide Sean O’Casey. Juno and the Paycock. 
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slight verbal misquotation of Dr. Johnson (p. 50), and of Louis MacNeice 
(p. 205). We live in a hurried age. But the second extract from Boswell 
(p. §9), anent Johnson’s rowing excursion from the Temple to Greenwich, 
raises more serious qualms. One can forgive the slip in the date reference. 
(This should be July 30, 1763, not June 17, 1783, as stated, when Boswell 
was in Scotland, and the Doctor totally incapacitated by an attack of the 
palsy.) But it is not true to say that it was ‘one of his favourite dogmas: that 
the poor had neither need of, nor desire for, education’. On the contrary, 
Johnson, a poor scholar himself, maintained the very opposite point against 
Boswell, and when the young lad rowing them replied to his question; 
‘What would you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts?” ‘Sir, I would 
give what I have’, the Doctor was ‘much pleased with his answer and we 
gave him double fare’, the incident ending with one of the noblest of John- 
son’s remarks: ‘Sir, a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind; 
and every human being, whose mind is not debauched, will be willing to 
give all that he has to get knowledge.’ This would be worth correcting in 
the later edition, which the public will probably demand. W. S. ADAMS 


WE WHO TEACH by Jacques Barzun (Gollancz) 10s. 6d. 

WHEN a Frenchman—whose first experience as a teacher came at the age of 
nine—crosses the Atlantic to the land of opportunity and becomes a pro- 
fessor of History at a famous American University, acquiring on the way an 
international reputation as a philosopher; when such a man steps down from 
the professorial chair, takes off his coat and lets himself go on the subject of 
Teaching and Teachers for the better understanding of the educational 
problems besetting the land of his adoption, then the general reader in this 
country may be forgiven if he expects fireworks. In this case he will not be 
disappointed. 

We Who Teach by Jacques Barzun is written of, and primarily for, the 
citizen of the U.S.A. Some of the trenchant criticisms and many of the ideas 
which find expression in the book are calculated to make the other half of the 
English speaking union sit up and take notice. Ideas indeed are here thrown 
off as a catherine wheel showers sparks. The style is lively, stimulating, pro- 
vocative and essentially thought provoking. [I suspect that the journalistic 
style of the chapter headings are the work of a publicity hound with his eye 
on the general reader.] 

All is not well with ‘Education’ in the U.S.A. Dissatisfaction with the 
product of the Schools, the Colleges and Universities is rife. and apparently 
finds universal expression; Americans pay annually large sums for Education 
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and are anything but happy about the results. With a caustic pen Prof. 
Barzun accuses the critics of a slipshod misuse, not to say abuse, of the word. 
We in this country can plead guilty to the same offence. Have we not all from 
time to time invoked the genie ‘Education’ as the cure to all the ills that 
flesh is heir to? As the author rightly says, education is a life-long process, 
a life-long discipline of an individual, by himself. To blame the Schools, 
Colleges and Universities for failing to produce, by the million, the perfect 
citizen, husband, wife—or even teacher—is obviously absurd, although ! 
wonder, would the Professor allow that the aim to perform that miracle is at 
least laudable. Agreed, that when we come to consider the nature of the 
school work and the practice of teaching we are getting down to brass tacks, 
but let us not lose sight of the fact that curriculum and teacher are servants of 
a purpose: that of helping the young creature to adapt itself to its surround- 
ings, of developing to the utmost such individual potentialities as it may 
possess, and, to these ends, of acquiring the habit of thinking clearly and 
fearlessly. Then, as an adult, it should be fitted to take its place as a respon- 
sible citizen among its fellows. 

But the section touching on adult education is to me the least satisfying 
in the book. True, the author suggests that this aspect of the subject is a little 
outside the scope of his study. He would I am sure, agree that the foundation 
of a true and living democratic state is a well informed public opinion. In the 
ideal state the spade work necessary to prepare the site must be done in the 
Primary Schools, the Secondary Schools and the homes, on which the author 
spares no pains. But time presses in a world of atom bombs, and many of us 
feel that the young, and the not so young, adult, are not the least mportant 
part of the structure. The wartime experiments of education among the 
Forces, particularly on the subject of Current Affairs showed plainly that the 
average man or woman—at any rate on this side of the Atlantic—is keenly 
alive to the meaning and possibilities of Democracy. 

To an outsider, who is not even a teacher, perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of the book under review is the light thrown on the educational system 
of the States, particularly on the administrative side. To one concerned, with 
a Principal and only one colleague, to administer, financially and all-other- 
wise, an educational establishment for adults, providing educational and 
recreational facilities for some three thousand students annually in blitzed 
premises in a much blitzed city, it is amusing to read that ‘American 
institutions . . . have to be run by a separate body of diversely specialized 
managers known collectively as the administration. The Director of Ad- 
missions admits, the Registrar registers, the Bursar imburses, and a galaxy of 
Deans decides . . . The best offices in the best building, the rows and rows of 
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filing cabinets, the serried ranks of secretaries and stenographers, make the 
European feel that he has wandered by mistake into some annex of a large 
business concern.’ Some annex! 


G. COTTRELL 


ART AND REGENERATION by Maria Petrie (Paul Elek, London) 12s. 6d. 


IN the’earlier part of her book Mrs. Petrie puts forward the case for the fuller 
use of the visual arts throughout general education and in the community. 
She describes the nature of artistic expression and feeling as it affects the 
individual, and its value, not so much for what art produces, but as an outlet 
—a means of expressing and achieving a relationship with nature which is 
essential to the emotional and imaginative development of man. 

The language and practice of none of the other arts, though each one has 
its own particular importance, have quite the same stabilizing and maturing 
quality to give to the growing personality and it is to these aspects of mind 
and spirit which are most neglected in education today that the visual arts 
can speak and give sustenance. 

Further, they minister to that part of the individual which Mrs. Petrie 
defines as “The Soul’ at an earlier age than is possible, perhaps, in the case of 
other forms of artistic expression. They will continue to do this and remain 
as a channel for individual development into and throughout the adolescent 
period. In this age, in particular, they can make a very important contribution 
to the solution of complex problems. 

Painting and craft expression can help to resolve many of the unrealized 
complexes and conflicts which arise between the adult and his environment; 
and particularly is this the case in family life. Art does put us in touch with 
the world of nature and with the structure of existence as neither speech nor 
music are able to do, and can enrich and enlarge our whole outlook. 

Those cognizant of the present discoveries in art education and its latest 
developments in the general community will not, I think, consider Mrs. 
Petrie’s claims either far-fetched or exaggerated. Much evidence is now 
accumulating to testify to the evergrowing importance of such discoveries, 
and to the case which is here made so clearly and interestingly. One is 
tempted to quote from a number of the author’s dicta which invite serious 
consideration and further speculation on many aspects of her problem. 

Much of this may be new to educationalists but it is exactly the case which 
art societies combined to put forward in the Society for Education in Art, 
and which during the last ten years at any rate they have advocated in 
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exhibitions and in their journal Azhene. One cannot help wishing that Mrs. 
Petrie had more fully acknowledged the pioneer work of this Society in 
elucidating so much of the field she covers, particularly as she asks for 
co-operation from sources from which this Society is already trying to draw 
many of its ideas. 

In one direction at any rate the Society for Education in Art appears to 
have taken its investigations beyond what is specifically contemplated in 
Art and Regeneration. They suggest that it is the return once more to an art 
of environment, created directly by the people themselves, which is the 
ultimate and proper objective for art teaching in general education, as it is on 
their success or failure to achieve the diffusion of art, by its expression 
through the community to its many different problems and specialized cases, 
on which the whole modern movement in such teaching, and art teachers 
themselves, must ultimately be judged. 

One cannot help feeling that the belief that such an objective can be 
obtained is pertinent to the interesting survey made in the second half of the 
book. Mrs. Petrie instances many uses for the crafts and for painting in various 
cultural fields and special cases, the physically sick as well as the abnormal 
of one kind or another. 

The field she covers is an inclusive one and she shows how art can help in 
the understanding of the root causes of abnormalities as it can often minister 
and contribute its healing properties to them as well as in physical sickness. 
The reader may feel, however, that the recommendations proposed, of 
necessity as yet rather piecemeal, need further integration before they have a 
proper chance of wider acceptance; and possibly that it is rather putting the 
cart before the horse to think of solving individual problems rather than to 
find first the answer to producing an indigenous art, out of which more 
detailed aspects of the subject will find their own answer. 

Be this as it may, the scope of the language of the visual arts, as Mrs. 
Petrie clearly shows, is of growing importance in education, and through 
education it must reach out far beyond its own field into every part of com- 
munity life. 

If this is not realized and adequate provision is not made—in spite of the 
insistence of many short-term demands—for the development of a balanced 
personality, mature in emotions and with imagination undiminished and 
unclouded by ‘technical aspects of education, mere skill or the logical and 
deductive faculties of the mind can neither save our civilization nor provide 
us with a full and satisfactory life. With the loss of the visual arts in everyday 
life, we have indeed lost far more than we can measure: their influence is 
largely unseen and their potency remains unrealized. 
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If, however, as Mrs. Petrie suggests, an understanding of the language of 
the visual arts and of its expression can be preserved and made use of in 
everyday life we have in it one of the few effective weapons naturally 
fighting against all that is disruptive and defeatist. We cannot surely afford 
to ignore such a hope-giving proposition. Many of the problems inherent in 
achieving these aims remain to be solved, and it is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Petrie’s book, as well as her plea for co-operation in the solution of them, 
will receive full support from all sections of those concerned in the wider 
aspects of an art of the people. A. BARCLAY RUSSELL 


MUSICAL EDUCATION—A SYMPOSIUM, edited by H. Watkins Shaw (Hinrichsen 
Edition Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

THE English musical outlook suffers from an artificial distinction (not the 
only distinction, of course, for there is a real one also) between professional 
and amateur—a distinction originating partly in the enslavement of art by 
commerce and partly, no doubt, in the modern tendency to view life in 
separate compartments. It would be interesting to know how often musi- 
cians undergo professional training before they are truly ‘amateurs’. At 
great periods in history professional and amateur worked side by side, 
providing stimulus and material for each other. Today we find ourselves 
obliged to synthesize a new whole to suit modern conditions. The present 
symposium describes itself as an attempt ‘to help to clear the air by prelimin- 
ary discussions’. Twenty-four different contributors take part and over four- 
fifths of the text (Part Two) is given to the musical education of the citizen. 
This is symbolic (albeit undeliberately) of the belief that the amateur in his 
true sense as ‘lover’ is the foundation of progress. 

Dr. Percy Young touches the root of the matter in his concrete suggestions 
for putting more music into the school curriculum and for creating more 
opportunities for promising youth. Articles follow on ‘Appreciation’, score- 
following in class, examinations and schools broadcasts. A later group is 
concerned with practical musical education, and ranges from discussions on 
orchestras and choirs in schools to the instructive treatise on singing at sight 
for adults by the late Dr. Robert McLeod. In the section devoted to the adult 
Dr. Northcote approaches the adolescent sympathetically; music at Morley 
College and at the Marylebone Literary Institute is described; and Miss 
Edwina Palmer writes with insight of rural areas and of that far-seeing 
movement, the Rural Music Schools. Among important experiments that 
might have been mentioned are the post-graduate training of musicians at 
Dartington for county music work, and Mr. Woodhouse’s Barking Educa- 
tion Authority scheme—a revolutionary link between schools and the 
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profession. Mr. Bruxner speaks cogently of an ambitious scheme for using to 
best advantage the many facets of musical life in Kent County. He realizes 
that musical educational facilities, a valuable public service, cannot be 
expected to be financed by public money until their expediency is generally 
realized. Voluntary efforts have so frequently initiated reform: the trouble 
has too often been that money has failed private enterprise before the tidings 
have reached officialdom’s inner ear. Officialdom, as it is gradually encour- 
aged to throw off a utilitarian outlook and is led to understand the essential 
cousinship of education and recreation, will come to realize that the provision 
of wide musical education for all citizens is the touchstone of the problem. 
The reorganisation of professional musical education would be wasted 
without the practical recognition of music as an integral part of general 
education. Unfortunately also many of the facilities now available to ama- 
teurs are denied to professionals; some would consider the piano class, 
described in two articles here, a good instance. 

Professional education usually starts too late and ends too soon. It is often 
lamentably incomplete, as Dr. Northcote implies in his stern and construc- 
tive discussion on the training of singers. Mr. Barbirolli similarly hints at the 
haphazard (but not negligible) training facilities for orchestral players. Dr. 
Bullock writes with discernment on the needs of church musicians. Dr. 
R. O. Morris gives his personal view of the value of paper-work, and a very 
sane view it is. Dr. Westrup outlines the differentia of university education, 
striking a timely note on the need for greater scholarship among and promo- 
tion of research by professors of music. The conservatories have no article 
to themselves but Mr. Wiseman, criticising surviving methods, asks whether 
the music schools will play up to the real needs of training teachers. 

There are, no doubt, many gaps in our musical educational system, but 
there is also much that is unco-ordinated and ill-distributed. Before anything 
can really be done or public money (without public control) asked for on the 
necessary scale either for reorganization or new facilities, a comprehensive 
and balanced survey of existing facilities is needed. The existence of this 
symposium emphasizes the need for such a survey. It does not itself attempt 
any ordered picture, neither can it really be called a survey, though it belongs 
to a series called ‘Hinrichsen’s Surveys’, but it justly lays claim to being ‘an 
honest attempt on the part of all the contributors to think out some aspect 
of musical education, or to give an account or work actually done, in order 
to stimulate others to think out their own position’. There are appendices on 
musical qualifications and teachers’ salary scales. Probably owing to war diffi- 
culties the standard of production of the book hardly matches the contents. 
The date of publication (1946) does not appear. PETER CROSSLEY-HOLLAND 
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PERSONS AND PERIODS by G. D. H. Cole (Penguin Books) 1s. 

THIs Pelican reprints* a number of Professor Cole’s essays which have 
previously appeared, with one exception, in various other publications. The 
‘Persons’ are Defoe, Cobbett and Robert Owen. The ‘Periods’ range from 
a critical review of Defoe’s Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain to 
an appreciation of Cobbett’s Rural Rides. They include studies of provincial 
town life in the eighteenth century, of the growth of London and its govern- 
ment and an account of the legislative prohibitions by which British Govern- 
ments during the Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath sought to protect 
themselves from the appearance of revolution. One essay, describing the 
response of road builders and canal makers to the new requirements of 
expanding industries, is new. Professor Cole’s choice of this subject is sur- 
prising. He adds nothing to nor does he challenge any of the conclusions of 
Mr. Beales’ chapter in Johnson’s England.t 

Professor Cole is at his best in the short, highly compressed studies of 
‘Persons’. They are firmly set in the context of their times without losing 
the vigour of individual personality. The pithy assessment of Defoe is a 
model of biography without verbiage, whilst the excellent essays on Cobbett 
and Owen will provide students with stimulating introductions to Professor 
Cole’s full-length, standard ‘Lives’ of both men. Some of the other essays, 
particularly the ‘Study in Legal Repression’, tend to become mere cata- 
logues of fact. This is the price of compression and though it may at times 
dull the edge of interest, it does not detract from the value of the subject 
matter. Persons and Periods will be a useful.addition to the shelves of students 
making their first acquaintance with the period which. Professor Cole has 
done so much to illumine. 

There is a complaint to the publishers.—In the past Pelicans and Penguins 
have usually borne on their covers the statement ‘complete and unabridged’. 
This collection of essays has been considerably abridged; it contains only 
nine of the original fourteen. Nowhere in the book do the publishers warn 
readers about this. It is an important principle that those people whose 
limited pockets provide the market for reprints should be told plainly when 
such omissions are made. O. MCGREGOR 


* First published by Macmillan in 1938. 
t H. L. Beales. Ch. 5. Vol. 1. Johnson's England O.U.P. 1933. 
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EDGAR DEGAS 


This selection of 
25 Facsimile Prints 


of the drawings of Edgar Degas is part of the 
collection made by Henri Riviere and published by 
Demotte in Paris in 1922 five years after the death 


of Degas. 


The catalogue contains an extremely interesting in- 
troduction, describing the life and work of Degas 
and the development of the Realist Impressionist 
Movement ‘which sought to get back to reality and 
truth by looking at the world with fresh eyes’. Degas 
alone in this Movement sought to express reality 
indoors, especially through movement. This ex- 
hibition illustrates the way in which he found his 
| greatest inspiration in the ballet. 
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| The exhibition can be hired at a fee of £1 
per week plus carriage one way from the 


B.I.A.E., 29 Tavistock Sq., W.C.1 


The 25 frames require approximately 75 linear feet of hanging space 
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